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Pandora’s Box 
BERNICE SLOOP 


Long years ago, when Earth was in her youth, 
And nothing bore the marring touch of sin 
Which blackens e’en the fair and beautiful— 
In those young years remote there live a child, 
A boy, Epimetheus, who played 

With other carefree youths and happy maids. 
These were not touched by care or harsh disease, 
Nor did they know the drudgery of toil, 

But merrily they lived and gaily played, 

While from the heights the Gods Immortal saw, 
And were exceeding pleased that all was well. 


But soon, amids’t this joy and luxury, 

The Gods looked down and saw sad discontent, 
A discontent which hovered o’er the child. 
For Epimetheus pined and grew morose, 

Nor did he know the reason for his sighs, 

But, languid, would not join his gay playmates, 
Or wander in the groves as he was wont. 

Then Zeus, the king-god, sent a dream to him 
Which filled him with a great desire to roam, 
And on the morrow he arose and went 

Into a quiet and peaceful temple grove. 
There Venus, queen of Love, and loved by all, 
Appeared unto the boy as he walked, 

And for his languor fathomed soon the cause. 


“He pines for company,” she softly murmured. 
“He, also, doth desire a fair playmate,” 

And so the Goddess gently touched the child 
And spoke, “Earthchild, the Gods will send to you 
That you may happy be, a comrade fair.” 

Then Epimetheus’s joy returned in full, 

And from the restful grove he quickly went. 
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At length the swiftest god, winged Mercury, 
Came to the tiny cottage with the maid— 
The fairest e’er conjured in mortal’s eye, 

And she was happiest upon the Earth. 

And Epimetheus saw Pandora’s joy, 

(For such had Mercury told him was her name) 
And he, too, laughed aloud in merriment, 
Then seized her hand and ran to play a game, 
While Mercury ascended to the Mount, 

And told the Gods that all again was well. 


But soon the children, tired of their play, 
Unto the little cottage turned their steps, 
And there Pandora’s brilliant eyes espied 

A box, and that all tied with golden cords. 
Wherewith she cried to Epimetheus, 

And said, in merriment, “What have you here 
That must be bound so well with golden cords?” 
And Epimetheus said, “I do not know, 

For it was left here many years ago, 

And I was cautioned not to open it.” 

“You stupid boy, to hesitate so long! 
Perhaps the box contains some treasure rare!” 
And laughingly the maiden crossed the floor, 
To fumble with its lid and golden knots. 
Then Epimetheus cried in sternest voice, 
“Pandora, cease! You shall not touch the box, 
For | have promised not to open it, 

And you shall not this way betray my trust.” 
But now Pandora did not speak in jest, 

And on her face a heavy frown appeared, 
So Epimetheus, with his joy all dim, 

Did seek for quiet in a shady wood. 


Then while the boy walked in solitude, 

Pandora sat within the house, and thought 

Of what the golden corded box might hide, 

And all the while Curiosity did grow 

Until the girl resolved to lift the lid. 

No sooner had she made this rash resolve, 

Than to the puzzling knots her fingers flew, 
But though she struggled long and wearily, 

The strands of gold would yield not to her hand. 
“It is bewitched,” she cried in youth’s impatience, 
But even as the words fell from her lips, 
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With one low thud the rope fell to the floor. 

Then Doubt the maiden’s mind did quickly enter, 
And, wondering, she stood beside the box. 

But hark! she hears a rustle as of wings. 

‘Tis surely from the box! and bending low, 

The girl heard soft voices, “Let us out! 

Oh, dear Pandora, free us from this box, 

And we shall bring glad joy again to you.” 


Then, hesitant no more, she raised the lid— 

Ah! ’twas too late, for out the Troubles flew, 

And spread their ugly wings about the room. 
Some with their sharpened stings did hurt the girl, 
While other flew toward the angry boy 

Who stood within the doorway of the hut, 

And with his fiery eyes rebuked the girl. 


Then soon the Troubles went out into the world, 
And left the weeping children there alone: 

Each from the other sulking prettily, 

And each so quickly made by sorrow old. 

Then suddenly the boy cried out, “Hark! 

I hear a fluttering within the box! 

Can you not hear a tapping on the side?” 

And sorrowfully the maiden raised her head, 

And asked, “Shall I again presume to life the lid?” 
The boy made a sharp and bitter answer, 

“One more can not do much harm now, 

So let it also go, and that quickly.” 

Then as she raised the fatal lid once more, 

The bright-winged fairy, Hope, appeared to them, 
And touched the smarting sting with one light kiss, 
And brought peace once more to their hearts, 
Though still the Troubles wander o’er the Earth. 
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“And a Little Child” 


RosA LEE SPECTOR 


HARACTERS: Tom Sloane, a young man in his late twenties. 
Katherine Sloane, his wife. 
Bobbie Sloane, four-year old son of Tom and Katherine. 
Time: About mid-evening. 
Setting: The living-room of the Sloanes; comfortably fur- 
nished: 


SCENEyt 


The curtain rises. Tom and Katherine are seated at the table seriously 
engaged in deep conversation. 

Katherine: So everything is all set, Tom? You're sure there will be 
no slip? The Colonial Bank is supposed to be a tough propo- 
sition, and for God’s sake, dear, don’t let the gang put any- 
thing over on you. If you're caught, it’s all up with you, me, 
and Bobbie. 

Tom: Everything’s all right, honey. Don’t worry about me. I've al- 
ways pulled through before, haven’t Ir And besides, we’ve got 
to live—and this job will pull in a big haul. 

Katherine: Well, you know I always leave things to you in cases like 
this. I’ll still be up when you get back, but, oh, dear, be care- 
ful—the thought rather unnerves me. 

Tom: (rather sternly) Katherine, don’t be foolish. | Nothing’s ever 
happened. I won't get caught, and there’s no use of your being 
scared. 

Katherine: I should be accustomed to it by now, I suppose, but still it 
seems like I just can’t get used to it. 

Tom: Well, I’m going over to the hangout. Don’t worry about me, for 

I'll be all right. 
(Tom leans over and kisses his wife—then rises. A soft pad 
is heard L. Bobbie enters. He is on a broomstick, and in his 
hand is a toy pistol. Below the eyes is tied a white handker- 
chief.) 

Tom: (Lively) Hello, there, big boy! What’s up? 

Bobbie: Han’s up! Han’s up! (Pointing pistol at Tom) I’m a wobber, 
and I’m gonna wob you. 

Tom: (Playfully) Oh, don’t, please don’t, you big bold man! Spare 
my life! 

Bobbie: No sir. I’m a wobber and I’m gonna kill you an’ take all your 
money, too. 

(Tom begins to laugh, and Bobbie joins in. During this little scene, 

Katherine has been staring at Bobbie. She seems to be thinking very 


seriously of something, for a frown puckers her brow and a queer ex- 
pression covers her face.) 
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Katherine: (Slowly and rather hoarsely) It’s late, Bobbie dear; run 
along to bed. Kiss mamma. 

(Bobbie kisses Katherine and gallops off stage R. hollering, “I’m a 
wobber! 1’m a wobber!’’) 

(Tom notices the expression on Katherine’s face.) 

Tom: Why, Katherine, what’s the matter? 

(Katherine rises and walks over to Tom.) 

KXatherine: (Brokenly) Tom, Bobbie has just shown to me that we can’t 
go on like this. There’s bound to be an end sometime, 
Tom (emotionally) we can't let Bobbie grow up to be a safe- 
cracker. //e’s got to bea MAN! Chuck the job tonight, Tom. 
Weil skip out and start off clean! Tom, Bobbie mustn’t grow 
up to be like we are; he mustn’t know his parents are—are— 
thieves! 

Tom (Angrily) Don't be a nut, Katherine. Chuck this deal!—the big- 
gest clean-up in four years. Like h I will! 

Katherine: (Pleadingly) But Tom, think of Bobbie—think of Bobbie! 
He has his right to a clean life. Don’t forget we had ours, 
Tom, and threw it over. I’m tired of all this. It’s nothing 
but worry, worry, worry from one day to the next for fear of 
being caught. / want to have a clean conscience, too. I feel 
soiled—dirty! Give it up, Tom—please! | 

Tom: (Disgustedly) Don’t be a sentimental fool, Katherine. We're in 
the racket now and can't get out. You're all over-wrought. I’m 
going—good-bye. Exit R. 

Katherine: (Half screaming) Tom! 


Curtain 
SCENE II 
Time: About two hours later. 
Setting: Same as Scene I. 
Curtain 


Katherine is seated at the table. Her head is cradled on her arms, which 

are stretched out on the table. Tom enters R. His face is rather hag- 

gard, strained and drawn showing he has gone through a great conflict 

Tom: (Softly) Katherine! 

Katherine raises her head slowly. Tear stains are on her face. 

Tom rushes to her side. 

Katherine: What—back so soonr 

(Tom falls on his knees and puts his head in her lap.) 

Tom: (Brokenly) Oh, Katherine, after I left, | began to think over what 
you said. It’s preyed on my mind, and I couldn’t shake it off. 
I began to think of Bobbie’s growing up to be a thief and 
fleeing the cops, and all that—and Katherine, I was afraid! 
You’re right, dear, we can’t let Bobbie grow up like that— 
he’s got to live clean. And he is going to, Katherine. I’ve 
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chucked the job, left a note telling the gang I’m going straight, 

and now, dear; we’re going to clean out. I’ve decided that Bob- 

bie’s going to have a clean start, like I did—like you did, 

and we’ll see that he doesn’t go crooked. We're going straight, 

darling; we’re going to start a new, clean life for Bobbie! 
(Katherine silently leans over and strokes Tom's hair.) 


Curtain 
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SUBMISSION AND REST 
WANDA SANGER 


The camel at the close of day 
Kneels down upon the sandy plain, 
To have his burden lifted off 

And rest to gain. 


My soul, thou too shouldst to thy knee 
When daylight draweth to a close 

And let thy Master lift the load 

And grant repose. 


Else how couldst thou tomorrow meet 
With all tomorrow’s work to do, 

If thou thy burden all the night 
Dost carry through? 


The camel kneels at break of day 
To have his guide replace his load; 
Then rises up anew to take 

The desert road. 


So kneel thou then at morning’s dawn 
That God may give thee daily care, 

Assured that He no load too great 

Will make thee bear. 
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Reading Aloud 


MADALINE NEWBILL 


= EADING aloud is abominable! When Miss Teymous said, 
“Everybody is on his honor to tell me truthfully whether he 
has read this essay aloud or not, a zero is what you'll get if 
you haven't read it, there’s not a person in this room who can 
read aloud decently, so we'll start learning right now, remem- 
ber, a zero!”’ | decided it would be practical to read the essay 
aloud, even though I hated to do it. It always makes me feel so un- 
necessarily self-conscious. 

As I was going to the movies that night, I decided to get the agony 
over with about five p. m. I got my book and settled comfortably on 
the divan in the living-room. 

I read, “The beginning of this twentieth century happens to coin- 
cide with a very interesting phase in that great development of means of 


land transit that has been a distinctive feature (speaking materially) 
of i 


At this juncture, my elder brother entered the room, and stopped 
short. His grin was extremely irritating. “Whatcha doin’? Playin’ 
schooler Or practicing your speech when you become the first woman 
mayor of Hicksville?” 

I put all the disdain I could summon into my reply. “Don’t be 
silly,’ I said, haughtily. Whereupon he. walked to the radio and 
turned the dial— 

“Eeeek—and so Uncle Willy said to the little bunny rabbit’—a 
twist of the dial, and “‘she’s fu-n-n-y that way-y-y”’ pierced through the 
room. 

“Ye gods!’ J cried in despair and left the room and its shrieking 
radio, with my brother adding his voice to the general confusion. 

“At least I'll have peace in my room,” | thought and headed for it. 
As I entered my room, there was a wild shriek, and a yell, ‘She’s a 
n’'Indian! Ketch ’er!” Immediately five or six screaming kids descend- 
ed upon me, pulling my hair down, perking my clothes, and having 
an altogether delightful time. When | finally regained my equilibrium, 
I demanded furiously, “What on earth’s the matter with you, anyway? 
You just clear out of my room now quick, or I’ll spank you for certain!” 

“You just try spanking me,” cried my little sister. “We're playing 
like we're Tom Mix in the movies last Saturday and Mama said we 
could play in here, so I’m gonna do it!” 

With a groan | turned and sought the breakfast-room. At least, 
there was no chance of anyone breakfasting at five-thirty in the after- 
noon. I seated myself in the comparative seclusion and began, “The 
nineteenth century, when it takes its place with the other centuries in 


the chronological ( I pronounced it in a very original manner, | fear) 
charts of the # 
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“Sorry, Miss,” broke in the cook’s voice. “You'll hafta move. 
We ain't havin‘ dinner tonight—just sandwiches and ice tea here in the 
bre’ fas’ room.”” Next to brothers and little sisters, cooks are the most 
annoying creatures in the world. But one has to be nice to them. 

“Oh, surely,’ I said politely. “I like to move around. It gives 
me variety.” 

Grimly, I made for the old apple-tree at the far end of the yard. 
To sit in it was not dignified, but at least it was peaceful. I climbed 
to a comfortable branch and continued reading, “will, if it needs a sym- 
bol, almost inevitably have as that symbol a steam-engine running 
upon a railway. This period covers the first experiments, the first 
great developm——’”. Slowly, a cold shiver ran through me as I felt 
something creepy on the back of my neck. Almost in a spasm of terror, 
I swept a big, luscious caterpillar off. Ten seconds later I stood shud- 
dering on the ground. 

There is a broad field behind my house and in the far corner of 
it are several big rocks. I climbed the fence and marched like a Spar- 
tan across this field and enthroned myself upon one of the rocks. In a 
voice which spoke of determination, I spit out the words, “ the com- 
plete elaboration of that mode of transit, and the determination of 
nearly all the broad features of this century’s history may be traced 
directly or indir—’. The deafening whistle of a factory close-by an- 
nounced six o'clock, and immediately four or five others chimed in 
with it. This was the last strain. I threw my book as far as | could, 
at the same time giving vent to my feelings by a word which, if 
not polite, was at least expressive. I felt much better, and decided that 
a zero on English would be Paradise to what I had been enduring in 
the past hour. 


Incidentally, my English grade the next day was not in the least 
flattering. 
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UNDEMOCRATIC FATE 


W. D. WILson 


The wonderful gifts 

The gods have in store 
They lavish on one 

And another ignore. 
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Angel Face 
HELEN SHAVER 


—]| HE sweet little old lady hobbled along the dusty hot streets of 

| a city. It was middle afternoon, and the sun poured down its 
rays unmercifully. The little lady looked like what our old- 
fashioned grandmothers should look like, but usually don’t. At 
different intervals she stopped and fanned herself with a tiny 
lace handkerchief, or brushed a strand of grey hair from her 
face. She stopped once and eagerly peered about her as if looking or 
waiting for some one. While gazing about she lost her footing, stumbled 
over a rather steep curb and fell pathetically in a heap on the sidewalk. 
A tall young man rushed quickly to her side and as he gallantly helped 
her to her feet—she fell wearily against his broad shoulders and looked 
timidly into his face. 

“Oh, thank you, sir,” she said, in a motherly sweet voice. ‘You 
are so kind to an old lady. I’m—TI think I’m all right now. It’s so 
hot and | wasn’t looking’—she added apologetically. 

The young man tenderly took her arm within his strong one. 

“You're just like my grandmother before she died—you don’t know 
how glad I am to help someone like you. You’re so little and helpless— 
someone ought to protect you. And now I’Il see you across the street. 
This traffic is so congested.” 

Oh, sir, don’t bother with an old lady like me—I can get along’ — 
Tears filled her sweet blue eyes—“A fine young man like you shouldn't 
be ‘1 

But the man guided her skilfully through the crowded street. After 
reaching the other side, he gently shook her hand, politely lifted his hat, 
and left her gazing wistfully after him. Then she slowly went on down 
the street, looking curiously and timidly at everyone she passed. Final- 
ly, she stopped before a large department store. After looking in several 
windows she walked in. Wearily, she hobbled from counter to counter, 
looking and asking, but not buying. At one counter the heat and the 
stifling crowd were too much for her. She gasped and after reaching 
frantically in the air—fainted. The floorwalker was just in time to 
catch her as she fell. He carried her through the sympathetic crowd to 
a small cool room in the rear of the store. There, while the old lady 
rallied, the women administered aid and commented on her sweet 
kind face. 

“Somebody’s mother,” one of them said. “Such a dear old lady. 
What do you bet she’s got lots of children and grandchildren who love 
her to deathr”’ | 7 

“She certainly doesn’t look like she’s had any hard licks in life. 
Some people do get all the luck,” another replied. 


, 
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The old lady finally regained consciousness and nervously got on 
her feet. 

“You're all so kind to me—it was so hot—very stupid of an old 
lady like me” 

The women lovingly protested and offered to help her out of the 
store and into the street again. But the old lady would not bear so 
much attention being paid her. She smiled sweetly and feebly left the 
store. Outside, she gazed about her— 

“No,” she said softly to herself—‘“There’s no use going any farther. 
Everyone is in a hurry going home.’ She turned and retraced her 
steps. 

Her paces quickened as ‘she turned into a side street. She seemed 
not quite so tired. After walking a good distance, she stopped before a 
small entrance to an old tumbled down house and looked around her. 
Then she quickly stepped inside. 

A loud rough voice instantly yelled—“Zat you, Angel Facer” 

The sweet little old lady walked into a non-furnished room and 
did rather surprising things. She jerked off her hair and hat at the 
same time, revealing short, blonde hair. The old-fashioned dress was 
replaced by a brief, scarlet one, and the low-heeled shoes were sup- 
plantd by high-heeled scarlet pumps. Next, after improving her com- 
plexion with much powder and lipstick—she lit a cigarette, and the 
natural hard expression returned to her “Angel Face.” 

“Sure it’s me,” she said coarsely—“Who’'d ja think it wase The 
cops or somebody? Business was rotten—nothink but two tens from 
some silly floorwalker and this watch and five from some damn kid— 
leave it to me to pick em young. I’m gonna lay off until it’s cooler— 
this heat spoils my angelic expression RS 


“+48Rbe 
DAGO 
Ray Frye 


Here in this town is a Dago, 

Some claim he possesses fine Art, 
His earnings make him a hobo 

For he’s the man what push-a-da-kart. 


His display of bananas and pop-corn 
And many other things on the mart, 
Are arranged early in the morn 
Before he push-a-da-kart. 


Look not too low on this being, 
Nor scorn his menial start, 

For some day it might chance to be 
You and me what push-a-da-kart. 
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Grandmother 
ReBA HARTMAN 


RANDMOTHER is old and kind and true. She is the dearest 
4| of friends. Grandmother is quaint and different; perhaps that 
is the reason we love her so much. The toils and duties of 
the home are now to her no more than they are to little Bobbie 
as he plays with his shiny new toys. 

She sits by the open window as the soft, cool breeze blows 
the curtains to and fro, dreaming as she faces her second childhood. 
Who knows what she is thinking in these care-free moments of her 
lifer Possibly she is thinking of the pleasures she has experienced dur- 
ing her active years. Then, again, she may be contrasting customs and 
ideas of the present with those of the past. Perhaps her dim old eyes 
are seeing with a clearer vision into a world beyond. 

Very often Grandmother shows the loss of the keenness of memory 
she once possessed. She lays her “specs” down as she finishes reading 
some of her favorite clippings, cut from the “Gospel Messenger,” which 
she regards as the choicest of all reading, except the Bible. After a 
short while she picks up her darning and to her amazement she finds she 
has left her “specs”, well, she doesn’t know where. Sometimes she for- 
gets the prayer-meeting service which she fels duty-bound to attend. 

So we say she is forgetful, but ask her to tell you of her girlhood 
days, then we must say her mind is so full that she can remember noth- 
ing else. For things twenty or forty years ago are stamped very indel- 
ibly upon her mind. 

We have said she was childish, but that does not mean that she 
wants to run and play. Grandmother’s limbs, which were once strong 
and nimble as anyone’s, are now weak and frail. Therefore she is not 
able to jump and skip as once was her delight. It is Grandmother 
whom strong Harry must steady up and down the long flight of steps. 
Sometimes he imagines this a weary task and wishes he could hurry on 
alone. Let him stop and think that some day this very small task 
may mean a great deal to him when his own sturdy legs have lost some 
of their youthful strength. 

Sometimes we are impatient or unkind toward Grandmother be- 
cause of her helplessness, forgetfulness, and care-free attitude. Let us 
consider how we in our old age would like to be disregarded and neglect- 
ed just because we are old. Then J believe we shall be kind to our 
grandmothers as well as all aged people. 
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Greater Love Hath No Man 


Jo—E BowMAN 


T two o'clock in the morning of November 10, 1918, a red and 
yellow rocket soared high into the black sky. Immediately 
pandemonium broke loose. The Allied artillery rumbled 
heavily in the distance. Shells whined and exploded with a 
deep “gr-r-ump!” The sharp bark of the French 75’s mingled 
with the vicious rattle of the machine guns and pop of rifles. 
For two hours the barrage continued, tearing the little hill just ahead 
into a shapeless, muddy mass. At four o'clock the firing ceased as sud- 
denly as it had begun. A few moments of silence, startling in compari- 
son with the unearthly crescendo of noise just preceding, and all along 
the murky trenches whistles shrilled. 

Three thousand British Tommies and American doughboys climbed 
silently from the trenches and dugouts. They stalked forward like grim 
destroyers. They were determined to annihilate the enemy on the hill 
which had been holding back the Allied advance for two weeks. 

Along the middle of the line two young Tommies stalked, gas masks 
in the alert position, rifles ready. [hese two men were Jimmy Blair, non- 
com officer, and Olin Leighton. They had been friends since boyhood. 
They had enlisted in the British army together only six months before. 
Those six months were enough to show them war in its terrible reality, to 
let them see mankind stripped of all refinements and exposing the prime- 
val barbarity which has survived through the ages. These sights had 
welded the boys together with an inseparable bond of love. 

The line of soldiers advanced steadily for two hundred yards. Then, 
paralyzing in its suddeness came many screeching shells which exploded 
in the long line of men. Hundreds fell. A German counter-barrage! 
The men were cut off from retreat! Trapped like rats. Nothing to do 
but stick it out. 

The olive-drab figures scrambled for shelter. Jimmy and Olin 
found themselves together in a foot of mud and water at the foot of a 
shell hole. Neither spoke. The German fire lasted for half an hour. 
The cries of the injured arose on all sides. Olin fumbled in his haver- 
sack and withdrew a Very pistol and a yellow flare. 

“ Shall I use it, sarge?” mumbled Olin gruffly. 

“Yeah,” grunted Jimmy. 

The yellow stream of fire sailed high. In the code it meant, “Shall 
we advancer’”’ Away to the left a blue and red rocket appeared. ‘““When 
the signal is given.” 

The survivors of the three thousand doughboys looked at each 
other and swore. Enemy sharpshooters and machine guns were prob- 


ably back on the hill by now. An occasional rat-tat-tat from the 
blackness toward the hill attested to that fact. 
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A green rocket sailed aloft “Advance.” Jimmy and Olin climbed 
wearily from their shelter and dragged themselves through the ooze. 
Rifles began popping everywhere. Machine guns clattered and one- 
pounders ‘“‘bammed” impudently. Jimmy heard a sullen “Thuck!” as 
a bullet struck flesh. The fellow just ahead of him recoiled and fell, 
face downward. Jimmy stepped over him and plugged on. 

Pin-pricks of light and a vicious rattle. Olin shrieked and slid 
into a little depression. Jimmy went cold and leaped to Olin’s side. He 
ran gentle fingers over his pal. They encountered a great, gaping hole 
in Olin’s back. Jimmy felt faint. He fumbled for his first-aid kit. 

“D-don’t bother, Jimmy, old pal. I-I guess they-they got me. 
Goodbye, old man.” Olin whispered these words and closed his eyes. 

“Oley! Oley! Don’t say that! They didn’t—they couldn’t—!”’ 

Jimmy raised Olin’s head. The limp, soggy feeling terrified Jimmy. 

“Oley! speak to me—! Oley! Oh—God!” Jimmy sobbed and tears 
ran down his grimy face. He tilted Olin’s helmet over the stili, white 
face and turned away. 

Oley gone west! It didn’t seem possible that the living pal of a 
few moments before was gone—gone—. 

The deadly clatter of the machine gun aroused Jimmy. That was 
the devilish gun that got Oley. There was a faint stirring in Jimmy’s 
breast. The spark grew hotter and hotter. Something snapped, and a 
blinding, terrible rage seized him. Kill Oley, would they? He’d get 
even with the dirty Huns. 

He leaped to his feet and walked as swiftly as his tired legs would 
carry him. He went thirty yards before the gun clattered again, this 
time much nearer. A flare burst above, lighting the bloody scene be- 
low. Jimmy dived into a shell hole. He landed squarely on a Heinie 
in the act of throwing a grenade. He fired twice at the astonished 
visage of the Hun. The white face jerked violently and a bloody, vacant 
hole appeared where once had been eyes and nose of the luckless Teuton. 
Jimmy carelessly shoved the body aside and peered cautiously out of 
the shell hole. The rattling of the machine gun attracted his attention 
to a pile of charred logs about twenty yards away from which issued 
little puffs of smoke. The flare died out and blackness again fell. 

Jimmy crawled from the hole and wriggled cautiously forward. 
There was a screeching whine, a flash of light and a tremendous detona- 
tion. A searing pain tore at his shoulder. A warm, sticky fluid ran 
over his chest and down his left arm. The arm was numb and useless. 
The machine gun spoke again and Jimmy felt his leg jerk, although there 
was no pain. 

Another flare lighted the scene. Jimmy saw four men fall, one by 
one, from the steel hail of the machine gun. Suddenly Jimmy bethought 
himself of his grenade. He removed this from his bandolier and raised 
himself on one elbow. He measured with his eye the fifteen yards dis- 
tance to the heap of logs. He wrenched the pin from the grenade with 
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his teeth and with his good hand, hurled the explosive squarely into the 
machine gun nest. The effort cost him terrible pain. 

There was a dull roar and pieces of metal and wood flew through 
the air. A piece of sharp steel bit deep into Jimmy’s chest. He felt a 
tickling in his throat and a warm stream of blood welled to his lips. 
After the blood ceased, Jimmy lay quiet. A solitary cloud high above 
was tinted a soft rose by the coming dawn. Sounds of battle faded 
away. Jimmy’s sight dimmed. The rising gush of blood in his throat 
did not prevent him from whispering huskily, “Wait for me, Oley, I'm 
coming, too, old pal.” 
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THE HIDDEN FORCE 
Rosa LEE SPECTOR 


What is it— 
That hidden force 
That drives and impels man forward? 
What is it— 
That hidden force 
That raises man to heights—lofty heights— 
And then hurls him down 
To the depths of despairr 
That hidden force 
That plants hope in the hearts of humans 
Just to snatch it away? 
A lion 
That roars and bellows in anger at a false move. 
And claws his subjects mercilessly— 
A hero 
Who sways people to his will 
And makes them bow before him 
And worship at his altar— 
A child 
Who, unknowingly, can win the hearts around him 
And cunningly urge them on to gain his own ends— 
What is it— 
That hidden force? 
Is it lover 
Is it fear? 
Is it conscience? 
I do not know— 
Perhaps—it is God. 
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Slang 
HELEN SHAVER 


——|HAT is it that gives the conversation of our youthful ones a 
©)| certain swing, a certain pep—-enlivens it with sparkles—so that 
it is never “left out in the cold” because nobody will use it? 
It’s slang. Good old American slang. And why do we use it? 
Probably because we know some of the elders don’t approve 
and are shocked at the tiniest “My gosh!”’ But I think some- 
times it is really well used because slang so glowingly expresses what 
we mean but can't find other words for. For instance, the expression 
“gee’’ is used to express joy, or perhaps chagrin, as when we hear a 
small boy say to an old man, “Aw, gee, mister.” From that brief 
expression we can judge that the boy has been asked to do something 
which is distasteful to him. A short “good-night!” exactly expresses 
what we mean when we are disgusted or greatly surprised—depending 
on the tone in which it is said. Our grandmothers and mothers said 
a timid “goodness gracious” or a meek “merciful heavens!” and thought 
the Lord had frowned upon them. So is it any wonder that they 
looked horrified when kid sister suddenly bursts out into modern slang? 

I overheard a mother say the other day, “When my son tells me 
something, I can’t understand what he means because he has such a 
terrible habit of using slang. It’s beyond me what he’s talking about 
and | have to tell him to talk plain English so | can understand!” But 
still the older generation—at least some of them—are not all “has- 
beens.” I heard a grandmother say “darn!” and then, after a slightly 
surprised look at her boldness, she smiled a secret smile of satisfaction 
as though she had at last been a sport and accomplished an up-to-date 
deed. “Darn” used to be called swearing, but it is such an every-day 
occurence and so commonly used that it should now be under the head 
of slang. However, “darn” and “damn” to refined people will always 
be the last word in rudeness and bad manners, and indeed, are we not 
admitting our weakness, both in vocabulary, grammar, and taste when 
we have to fall constantly back on these extreme and trite expressions? 
Why the most stupid persons can use these. They require no clever- 
ness whatever. 

As for the slang expressions that circulate around school! You 
hear a new—what shall I call itP—so pointless sometimes it is that it 
can hardly be called an expression, but whatever it is—you hear it, 
and “pretty tricky” you suppose, for it’s a novelty, and you vaguely 
hope it’s all right, for you straight-way practice it on the next person 
in the vicinity. And by the end of the day, it is almost an unwritten 
and permanent law—to be used forever, it seems—until every one is 
worn out with it. 
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Did you ever have a person hurl one of these pointless phrases at 
your Well, he’s not a blubbering imbecile—he’s just using the latest 
thing in slang! And, despite the “dumb” absurdity of it—you'll use it 
yourself when you think it’s most appropriate. Yes, slang may be 
vulgar and uncouth, and maybe only uncultured, unrefined people use 
it, but here’s the pith of the whole thing—If you can recite a whole, 
original paragraph, say exactly what you want to say, and not use one 
single expression or word of slang, then you're “plenty good.” 
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DREAM HORSE 
MarGarReET HopkINs 


Would that a fiery white stallion 
With lovely polished hoofs 

And a flowing mane 

And a neck of sheen 
Would give itself to mee. 


Prancing, snorting, rearing 

Quivering in each tense nerve 
And a neck low arched 
And blazing eyes 

Would give itself to me.. 


Then if I should jump on his lovely back 
To ride over the golden lands 

And across the seas 

And over the woods 
He would hasten his steps for me. 


Dream on, fair dreamer, 

Dream on and on, 

But your dreams will not come true, 
For what white stallion 

With neck low arched 

Would give itself to your 
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Masterpiece 
JouHN BEARD 


._OR he’s a jolly good fellow, for he’s a jolly good fellow, for he’s 
a jolly good fel-low—which nobody can deny.” The last of 
these strains drifted out of the window to the lone man sitting 
on a mable bench on the terrace. A song sung with such feel- 
ing should make any man proud, but Ben Mosan was not a 
particularily happy man this night, in fact the world looked 
pure black in spite of the gorgeous moonlight illuminating the garden. 

On Monday night the seniors of the University of Virginia had re- 
ceived their sheepskins and Ben had led the senior academic line, a place 
of honor given to the most popular student, and, as it happened, the 
president of the class. Tonight the Phi Delta Thetas were telling the 
world (that is, three good city blocks away) in songs and toasts how 
much they thought of Ben Mosan, their frat brother. It seemed strange 
that he should detach himself from a group that was all for him and 
seek solitude, but that is just what had happened. Some one had started 
the radio and the couples were dancing. 

“Ben, ole boy, what’s wrong? You've been out by yourself half the 
night, you know that’s not natural. Come in and dance.” Buck Thomas 
sat down beside his roommate. “Look here, ole man, can’t you tell a 
fellow what’s wrong with your Don't you suppose you’ve hurt the 
boys’ feelings gumming around like this when they’re giving such a swell 
party for your” 

Ben looked up. “Guess you’re right—let’s go in—I haven’t met 
any of the girls yet.” 

“No, and you haven't tried to either.’ Buck stopped him, “Just 
a minutes; I want to ask you a question, Ben.” 

“Save it, Buck—you suggested going in, now come on.” He started 
towards the door, but Buck caught his arm. 

“Wait a minute—are you worried about Mary?” Ben swung around. 

“How do you know Mary?” he asked. 

“Oh, why er-oh you know that story you wrote for the Reel? Well 
your heroine was named Mary, and so I thought maybe you might 
know some one by that name. Do your” 

“Oh, yes, yes, I do, she’s my—I mean she is a girl I have known for 
along time. A wonderful girl, Buck, one to make a man succeed in spite 
of himself.” : 

“Tell me about it,” Buck urged. 

Ben sat down again, with a far-off gaze—in a mood foreign to his 
usual cheerfulness. “About five years ago I was in trouble, I say trouble 
because when a boy loses his ambition, quits school and just lives for 
today alone, he is in trouble. I was twenty—a man with nothing worth- 
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while in my life.” Ben swallowed, he was holding back tears—not 
“sissy” or weak tears, but despondent tears of a man. 

“You must have had something surely—.” Buck prompted. Ben 
continued. 

“Then I met Mary. The girl was simply alive with ambitions, Buck, 
and she literally grafted them on me. I went back and finished school, 
and won a scholarship to the Alma Mater. My first year here was the 
most miserable I ever spent in all my life—it’s terrible when you lack 
self confidence—but Mary made me go on. Why, Buck, that girl 
used to write me masterpieces of encouragement and downright cheer- 
fulness.”” Buck coughed. His story teller was evidently in too much 
earnest. He was lost from the world. He was telling his pal his life’s 
story. Buck interrupted him, “Oh, yeahr Must have been pretty bad. 
What happened?” There was a knowing smile on his face—it was 
evident that he wasn’t entirely in sympathy. This never reached Ben 
though; he was wholly wrapped up in his own thoughts and emotions. 

“You know what happened,” he said. “I made the football team 
and Phi Deltas, and the Virginia Reel staff. Everything got to look 
pretty rosy. I kept on writing to Mary and told her everything that 
was happening, but, Buck,” he addressed his amused listener, “her let- 
ters began to get shorter and fewer, and then we stopped writing alto- 
gether. You know it was right then that I realized that I loved that 
girl and how much she had meant in my life and the game she had 
been playing with me. She had never loved me, she was just a fanatic 
seeing an experiment and I was through. It has been a year and to- 
night—well, if I ever needed her, it is right now. I can’t face those 
boys. I’m not worthy of all this—Mary made it all, and now—well, 
I’ve lost my backbone—that’s all.” 

A pledge stuck his head out of the window; it was evident that he 
was not thoroughly sober—“Hey!” he yelled, “ish Ben Mosan out there? 
Thersh a dame here looking for him.” The head went in; Buck jumped 
up. “See you later,” he called as he started off. 

“Wait a minute there,’ Ben took his arm firmly, “if some dame 
wants to see me | want you right there to take her off my hands, be- 
cause I’m going to bed—understand?”’ 

They entered the ballroom and pushed their way through the danc- 
ing couples. A girl was standing in the opposite doorway; her back 
was turned to the room. She had on a white evening cape that entirely 
wrapped her from her silver slippered feet to her gloriously golden 
head. 

“Here is your party,” said a student as Ben and Buck approached 
She turned and for a moment there was an unbelievable, tense silence. 

“Ben, dear, aren’t you glad to see me?” 

“Why, Mary—what on earth are you doing here?” The music had 
stopped, the couples were watching the scene before them, but the actors 
were unconscious of their presence—“When did you come? How did 
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you know? Of course I’m glad—almost insanely glad. Please tell 
me how you knew I was here. Mary looked at Buck and there was a 
moment of hesitation; then he shook his head. 

“Buck has given his consent so it is all right for me to tell you.” 
You see, dear, Buck and I have been corresponding all this year. | 
have kept posted on your wonderful career.” 

“But why did you stop writing?” 

“Dear, when you made such a success and showed the world what 
you were made of, I didn’t want you to fell that you had to be grate- 
ful to me. I wanted you to know you were doing it all by yourself, so 
I slipped out of the picture for a year. You see you really didn’t need 
me after all.” 

“Didn't need you—why I nearly threw down the glove tonight be- 
cause | needed you and knew I had lost.” 

“Oh! but you haven’t lost. I came because I wanted to—I came 
after my masterpiece!” 

He took her outstretched hand and led her towards the terrace— 
a murmur went through the crowd—Buck jumped up on a chair. “Boys, 
the hero’s guardian angel has come for her masterpiece—let us join in 
a song for the passing of a good man.” And to the two on the terrace, 
unconscious of the whole wide world came the strains of—‘For he’s a 
jolly good fellow, for he’s a jolly good fellow, which nobody can deny.” 
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THE WIND 
ELIZABETH KERR 


The wind is a dog 
That barks at night, 
Now in the alley 
With all its might. 


It races and runs 

Around the old mill, 

Then pants here and there 
As it rushes up the hill. 


While chasing the clouds 

It begins its howls, 

Then comes to the valley 
- And prowls and prowls. 
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This Jazz Age 
HELEN SHAVER 


ARCELLA Adams stood on the station platform waiting im- 
patiently for the on-coming train. She eyed with hostility the 
group of gay young college girls standing next to her. No, 
she was not a prim old maid, but simply a young dignified 
business woman who dreamed of the good old days when 
men were men and girls were girls, and stately gentlemen and 
refined girls danced the minuet or slow waltz to low soothing music. 

Though Marcella resented being called old-fashioned, she heartily hated, 
abhorred, and despised the word “jazz’’—and all the meaning the word 
had. In the city where she worked, there was not a chance of getting 
away from it. She was seen to hunt small, obscure places in which to 
dine, for in larger, better restaurants there was always an orchestra, or 
jazz illustrated in some form. The music which is most prominent 
now grated on her ears. Often she thought she’d lose her mind if she 
heard another bar of that “crazy rhythm’—so that’s why Marcella was 

taking her vacation a whole month ahead of time, to get away from the 

noisy, jazz-mad city to the quiet and peace of her parents’ home in a 
small, old-fashioned town. She hadn't been back for a year, “But,” 
she thought, recalling memories, “things like that—real things—never 
change. Mother and Dad will always be the same, no matter how in- 
sane the rest of the world is.” 

She anticipated a pleasant quiet ride in the train where there were 
no orchestra pits or dance floors. “All aboard!” the conductor shout- 
ed, and Marcella quickly climbed on and found a seat. She rode 
awhile, not looking about her. Then she was startled by hearing a 
victrola merrily singing away. She groaned, “I forgot there was such 
a thing as a portable victrola.” While the train paused at a station 
she saw a girl and boy give an exhibition of the latest steps of the 
“shag” and the record went on and on. It had no end, it seemed to 
Marcella, whose expression was one of extreme annoyance. 

“Crazy rhythm, here’s the doorway’’—Marcella wondered how any- 
body could call that music—how anyone could enjoy it. 

“You go your way. I'll go my way—” 

The victrola went on, continually. The words rang in Marcella’s 
ear. 

The conductor came through the car, she turned to him eagerly. 
He smiled—then burst into tune. 

““W hy-does-my-heart-miss-a-beat?”” He looked questionably at 
Marcella. Receiving her scowl, he went on down the aisle—“‘It’s a prec- 
ious little th-ing call-ed love!” 

The porter next. As he rearranged Marcella’s baggage, he warbled 


—"l’se huggable—lI’se kissable” —‘Appropriate,” thought Marcella sara- 
castically. 
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Next the paper boy. Every time he stopped to receive change for 
a paper the words came distinctly to Marcella’s ears—“I wanna go 
places and do-o things.” “I wish he would,” she thought. 

Now the victrola had started again—‘“Do do do de do—do do de de 
do—he’s a good man to have around—do do do do de do—do.” The rest 
of the trip was a continuation of one nightmare it seemed to Marcella, 
whose ears rang with crazy rythm and jazzy syncopation. To get home, 
to enjoy a restful conversation—she could hardly wait. 

She was received with open arms. “Mother and Dad are just the 
same,’ she thought. “I knew they couldn’t change, their ideas are the 
same as mine.” At the supper table she was surprised to hear her father 
unconsciously burst into—‘‘There’s a rainbow ’round my shoulder—and 
the sky is ba-loo above-dum dum dum-do de de-dum dum dum!” At 
the end of the meal Marcella’s mother lightly sprang from the table— 
“Well, let’s go places and do things!” 

“Go places and do things!’ exclaimed Marcella amazed. ‘““What do 
you meanr” But her mother and father had gone into the living-room. 

“First let’s have a little jazz,” she heard her father say—‘‘Jazz! 
Am |-hearing things? I never thought’—Her eyes grew large with 
amazement. Her parents were dancing—singularly and collectively— 
while the radio blared—‘‘Hotter than hot, newer than new. Meaner 
than mean, bluer than blue. Everybody do the Varsity Drag!” : 

“Come on, Marcella,” they called. “Show us some new steps you 
learned in the city. You can never say your old mother and dad are 
back-numbers. We’re hot steppers, we are!” 

Marcella, after several minutes of collecting her wits, fell in step 
with the cJder people. 

“There’s no getting away from it!” she cried—“Do de do do”. This 
jazz age. 
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A TREE AND A MAN 
RICHARD JACKSON 


A wonderful thing is a tree 

As it stands alone in the ground, 
What holds it there no one can see, 
For the roots are underground. 


And so it is with a man, 

He can not stand alone 

But if he does the best he can, 

He’ll have friends as a foundation stone. 
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The Innocent Freshman 
RICHARD JACKSON 


squeak of train brakes, a rush on the platform, and the fresh- 
man has landed at his university. He is full of hope, expecta- 
tion, and also, we may say, just a trifle of excitement. He 
| #1 sets off the train jauntily and wonders why there is no one 
: Seek to meet him. This young fellow goes up the street knowing 
aes absolutely nothing about the town or university, but thinking 
he knows about everything else. Ah, there is a sign “Student Head- 
quarters’; he goes in, asks for information and is directed to a hotel, 
where he pays considerably more than his purse will allow. However, 
he puts up there and spends his first night in the town that is to be 
his home for four years, probably more. 

The next day is registration day. He goes to the registrar’s office 
happy, perfectly innocent of the freshman rules to which he will soon 
be subjected. He gets into line along with about one hundred more of 
his own type. After giving his full family history and flattening his 
pocketbook most remarkably, the freshman is usually taken in to con- 
fer with the dean or some other important member of the faculty. 
Here the curriculum is picked over, and he is persuaded to compose 
his schedule of subjects he had never thought of in any way. After 
this ordeal he always, from unnamed sources, gathers some very useful 
knowledge, such as, where the post-office is, the main loafing-place, 
and cheapest eating-place in town, all of which is found out myster- 
iously and quickly. 

The innocent freshman is made to come in at ten o'clock at night, 
He can not own a car, and he must speak to every other student on 
the street or campus. If he disobeys any of these rules, he is sent a 
postal-card by the “old man” who saw the wrong-doing. The postal- 
card tells him that he must be at the meeting of the V. C. on a certain 
date and that he must bring two thick paddles. The V. C. is composed 
chiefly of football players and other boys who can really wield a 
paddle, and unless they succeed in breaking both the paddles brought, 
the punishment is not considered enough. 

The freshman cap is also a great trial, as it must be worn all the 
time the freshman is out of doors, regardless of weather. The trouble 
is that this little affair keeps the head neither warm nor dry. _ 

Altogether the lot of a freshman at Washington and Lee University 
is, for the first part of the year at least, a trifle unpleasant, although not 
what one might call harmful. 
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Talkies 


JUNE TALIAFERRO 


E can’t sleep in the movies anymore! Since the talking movies 

came into being we have to sit up and listen with all our ears 
to catch what the big brave hero with the funny falsetto voice 
is going to say to the little heroine. Then we are startled to 
hear the little lady with the baby face answer his loving words 
in a cracked bass voice not at all like you would imagine. 
And too, we can’t often see our favorite actors and actresses anymore 
because the talkies have proved that lots of them didn’t have good 
voices at all. So now only the ones who are lucky enough to be able 
to sing or who have a voice worth trying are to be seen, or head. And 
often the ones who are chosen for their voices are as ugly as if they 
weren't even movie players. 

When we hear a circus we think we are in the African jungles and 
get scared out of seven year’s growth at the sound of the lions and 
elephants roaring. That is, if we happen to be almost asleep. Even 
when the crickets crick, they sound like they are almost next to you. 

You can’t be lulled to sleep by the sweet sounds of the pipe organ 
any more but are bored to tears by what sounds like a worn-out vic- 
trola. And when you are expecting to hear some popular song you like, 
you are so disappointed to hear a hideous looking blonde with a pecu- 
liar sounding voice try to sing it. In the end you can hardly recognize 
the poor abused piece of music. 

When the talking movies were first put into use, everyone thought 
they were most wonderful. But now, after having seen and heard them, 
a large number of people have changed their minds. Everyone was 
used to silent movies and now you don’t know whether to listen to your 
neighbor talk or the person on the screen. And quite often you get the 
two confused so greatly that you get absolutely no connection in either 
conversation. But there is one advantage in the actors’ talk- 
ing, and that is, that the person back of you can’t read the titles out 
loud. 

But anyway, enumerating the disadvantages of the talkies just 
goes to support the fact that since the silent movies have practically 
gone out, we shall have to stay home from the theater if we want to 
sleep. That’s the best place for that anyway! 
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Trees 
MARGARET I HOMPSON 


HAT would the world be like without trees? Can you imagine 
anything more barren looking than a mountain that is tree- 
less? The trees are a part of our life. Every day, without 
thinking, we see the trees and thank God that we have them. 

In the spring we first begin to notice the trees by the 
tiny buds that appear as if to announce to the world that 
spring has come and now is the time for happiness. Then the tree is 
decked in snow white or pale pink blossoms and this stage 1s one of the 
loveliest. Finally the leaves appear and as the warm sunshine and the 
summer rolls around, you can see the tiny apples and fruit appearing. 

In any tree one may see bird nests and hear the delightful sounds of 

the birds as they talk to each other. 

In summer we would be lost without the trees; the shade of their 
leafy branches is welcomed by one and all. The brooks and rivers are 
made more delightful by the trees on the banks casting dark shadows 
on the water. A tree affords fun for children where they can make 
houses and hide among the leafy branches. On a hot summer afternoon 
what is more welcome than a slow rainr This, too, we must thank the 
trees for. 

In autumn visualize the beauty of the mountains as the leaves are 
turning from golden red to brown, and are falling and making a blanket 
of every color to protect the grass until spring. Then the sturdy oaks 
with the soft dropping of acorns, the walnut trees, the chestnuts, hick- 
ory nuts, and hazelnuts are all furnishing food for the squirrels, and 
fun for the nutters. Fall is also the season of apples and cider, and 
bonfires. 

As the north wind makes himself known and the leaves say fare- 
well to the mother tree as they fall for a long sleep, comes the last 
stage, winter. How dreary the world is! All the earth is bare except 
for a few evergreens left to tell us that spring will return, but what 
is more beautiful than the dead branches of the trees decked with a 
million crystals? The lowly evergreens are now a sheet of white and 
the sun shining through makes a gown of the richest sparkling diamonds. 
The huge boughs of the giant tree form a beautiful arch as they touch 
the snowy ground as if to compare their loveliness with the earth. 
Here and there a sparrow or snowbird flits through the branches in 
search of food, and the rabbits run lightly over the soft snow. All is 
still and as the trees whisper to one another, I say to myself: 

“Essays are written by fools like me, 

But only God can make a tree.” 
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Saturday Night Shopping 
HELEN SHAVER 


F you are foolish enough to wait until Saturday night to do 
your shopping, then you must prepare for the worst, because 
this is probably the experience you'll encounter: 

You walk—because if you ride, you won't find a place to 
park. You try to buy your Sunday groceries, and you stand 
in line half an hour before you’re waited on; then you stand 
in line another half hour to get your change. But so far the situation 
is tolerable. [hen you go on up the street, having remembered you just 
have to have some hairpins from the ten-cent store. On your way 
up you are stopped at least six times—blockaded by country people 
who evidently haven't seen their friends or relatives for years, forming 
circles exactly in the middle of the sidewalk. Finally after so many 
“pushing starts’, you get around them. Next you imitate an entrant in 
a jumping contest, but you’re only trying to protect your shoes from 
various farmers who continually chew—and spit! After so much of this, 
you decide the hairpins aren’t worth it and attempt to turn around. 
But somebody jams you in the back with his elbow and the mob be- 
hind you looks like the Russian army. You decide you can’t be delicate; 
so you use both hands and get through somehow. At last you reach 
the store. If you are able to collect your wits, you look around a 
minute. There's not an inch of floor unoccupied. But since you're 
this far you might as well go on. You make a flying leap for the 
center of the crowd. The victrola is playing loudly, and with people 
yelling in your ear on all sides, the noise is deafening. With elbows 
in your eyes, fur neck-pieces in your mouth, and people on your feet, 
you blindly try to find your way to the counter. You pick up a pack- 
age of hairpins, and waving them frantically in the air try to attract 
the clerk’s attention. But she is already waiting on a dozen at once. 
You stand by the counter, vaguely holding on to the side to keep 
from being pushed down the length of the store. Care must be taken 
to hold your balance. Oh yes—you do get waited on sometime, but you 
must develop a disposition and the patience of a saint. Then you look 
forward to the same process going back that you experienced on com- 
ing in. 

When you get home, you are not surprised to find your hat on 
crooked, your complexion gone, your dress and shoes bedraggled. Also 
upon investigating you find that the clerk has not only omitted the 
much-sought-after hairpins, but you’ve bought several things in your 
excitement and rush that. you didn’t want. 
| Practice this once each week, and you'll notice improvement— 
maybe. 
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Mud 


Ray FRYE 


HERE is red mud, black mud, brown mud, and grey mud. It 
is all a moist composition of earth. 

Have you ever stopped to consider what a great depen- 
dence we have on mud and what aid it has given American 
23) industry. 
In childhood almost every girl and boy has made mud 
pies. Various sizes and shapes were made with great skill. Also, mud- 
cake was a dainty dish. Many girls, because of their childhood ex- 
perience, can now make good pies and cakes. 

Mud dishes too were patted into shape and put in the sun oven to 
dry and harden. The child would learn to handle these dishes with care 
as they would break readily. Therefore, few dishes are broken now 
because of the discipline learned in childhood—all as a result of play- 
ing in mud. 

Mud not only helps to give a lesson to the child, but it also gives 
health. Often has a child been punished for getting mud all over him- 
self, but in the long run the mud adds health. Old people often go to 
sanitariums and there take mud baths. This proves that mud is neces- 
sary for health to old people who no longer have the desire to play in 
mud, but need its beneficial qualities. It is probably a sense of false 
delicacy which keeps many grown-ups from playing in mud. Or it 
may be a desire to spend money to do it by going to fashionable resorts. 

Mud not only adds to one’s general health, but even works miracu- 
lous cures. Once there was a blind man who able to see after mud had 
been put on his eyes. 

In the great American industries mud has caused many wheels 
to turn. Fenders, mud guards, chains, over-shoes, and shoe shining 
equipment must be manufactured to aid civilization. This gives hun- 
dreds of people employment. 

One of the most important food crops depends on mud. If there 
were no mud, we could not grow rice. We would miss our fine dish 
of rice-custards and puddings, also our breakfast foods. 

Again if we had no mud, people in the tropics would have no 
homes, as mud-thached houses are common. 

Mud, mud, mud—it is our necessity in life; so let’s help spread it, 
but not sling it, and keep it out of school. 
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The Furnace 


IRVINE McNEILL 


ny 


|INTER has come again,” says John, “and with it the misery 
of firing the furnace. I wish Dad had put in an oil furnace 
this summer, but no such luck for me.” 

The furnace in our house is a big, round, iron, “monster,” 
so John says. It has pipes reaching to all the rooms in the 
house and the furnace sends up its hot breath through these 
pipes to heat the rooms. The drafts on the furnace regulate its temper, 
making a hot temper when turned on and a cool temper when turned 
off. The little door at the bottom serves as the nose of the furnace, 
breathing in the air when opened to make the fire burn. 

The furnace has to be fed to keep it going. John gets up at seven 
o'clock in the morning to give it its breakfast, which consists of three 
or four shovelfuls of coal and a drink of water. And strange to say 
this food never makes the furnace sick. Two of the meals are alike, 
breakfast and lunch, but the dinner late at night is changed in one 
way, “the monster“ gets a shovelful of ashes for dessert. 

Perhaps you think the furnace goes to sleep after this bed time 
meal, but it never sleeps in the winter—only when summer comes, it 
goes to sleep and does not awake until cold weather, when it feels the 
pangs of hunger. 

Sometimes the drafts on the furnace are left on too long, and the 
furnace gets mad. Its temper become hotter and hotter and presently 
the asbestos on the pipes begin to smell as though they were burning. 
Then there is a grand rush among the “humans” of the house, and one 
of them will turn off the drafts and so cool off the temper of the 
furnace. The furnace does not get in these hot tempered spells so very 
often; most of the time it is good-natured and sends its warm breath 
through the house, making the “humans” warm and comfortable. 

Once a year the furnace has a good cleaning. Its ears and teeth 
are cleanend and its whole body is given a good rubbing. If it needs a 
new piece of clothing it gets it. Then after its cleaning, it dozes off 
and goes to sleep for the summer. But luckily it does not snore, so it 
does not bother any one with its sleep. 


+48 
SCHOOL 


JOHN CONVERSE 


Summer is over, and school has begun. 

Here come the students, one by one. 

Some use their feet and come in great hordes; 
Others have cars and “busted-up-Fords.” 

More come for school life and few for the studies, 
Others for mischief and to see their old buddies. 


& 
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Mud and Glory, an Inside Story of Football: James M. Neville, 
Duffield & Co.: 1929: $2.00. 

This is a story of life at Princeton—with football and romance in- 
terwoven into a plot that never lags, but moves rapidly and interestingly 
to the end. 

The rivalry of the Irish Terry Malone, handsome, lovable, hero- 
worshipping, straightforward, and Red Thomas, gigantic, glory-grab- 
bing, conceited, cruel for football honors and the love of Margot Blair, 
a charming, modern daughter of the rich, is told in realistic fashion. 
The race between the two boys is an exciting one, for it is the clash of 
two strong personalities. Red, the son of a multi-millionaire and Ter- 
ry, the son of a professional baseball player, are tested out on the dead 
level democracy of the gridiron, and are held under the college noblesse 
oblige for college honors. It develops high sportsmanship and manhood 
in both boys and makes material for a gripping story. 

To Margot, whose mother is socially ambitious, and who has lived 
a life of ease and luxury, Red’s money naturally makes a difference. 
Nevertheless, you can probably guess who wins out—but you probably 
won't guess the climax—an incident of the Yale-Princeton game, based 
on an error that has actually happened in football. Terry, a luckless 
hero, bravely plays to the end, in spite of a broken arm which has 
been caused by Red several years before. 

“In collecing material,” Mr. Neville says, “I have used freely anec- 
dotes one hears year after year, in an attempt to give a composite pic- 
ture of the game from the player’s viewpoint.” And so, the author has 
made this novel of youth intensely human and has mingled humor and 
pathos throughout the book. Mud and Glory will be enjoyed to the 
fullest by everyone interested in college life, athletics, and romance. 

Hise 
5 RK kan head te, ee ae 
ELLEN GLASGOW 
An Appreciation 


THE ROMANTIC COMEDIANS: Judge Honeywell, an oldish 
widower, just recovering from the grief over his wife’s, Cordelia’s, death, 
feeling like “‘a bird with a broken wing” though the wing was healing 
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nicely now; Annabel Upchurch, a young debutante recently jilted by 
Angus; Mrs. Upchurch, a scheming, flattering widow, whose life was 
an illustration of “genteel poverty”; Amanda Lightfoot, the Judge’s old 
sweetheart: Mrs. Bredlebane, the Judge’s twin and a heroine of many 
local and foreign scandals; and Dabney, Annabel’s lover, are drawn 
together by the ever-tightening web of Destiny. After the Judge lavishes 
gilts upon the needy Annabel, for the sake of Cordelia, he proposes 
and after a short delay, on Annabel’s part, the romantic comedians, the 
old man and the young girl plunge into the sea of matrimony, much to 
the distress and disappointment of Miss Amanda, unexpressed, of course, 
in deference to the modesty of the ’80’s, in which time she had blossom- 
ed. 

Slightly prior to the engagement, however, the climax was reached 
in a stirring encounter between Annabel and Miss Amanda. For Anna- 
bel, an exponent of the younger generation, went to Amanda and asked 
her directly, with no false modesty, if she really cared for the Judge. 
Amanda hotly denied that she did—said that she cared for him merely 
as a friend, so taking Amanda at her word, Annabel married him. 

To return to the story, we find that after a trip abroad the Judge 
and Annabel settle down to an apparently peaceful life at their home in 
Queensborough. A deeply-rooted dissatisfaction with this quiet sort 
of life soon comes to the surface of Annabel’s placid disposition, resulting 
in dissatisfaction and disagreements. 

A sort of anti-climax is reached with Annabel’s elopement with 
Dabney to a small hotel in New York. Here the Judge finds them after 
a hasty and fervid search, and leaves the situation as hopeless. 

In conclusion the Judge returns to Queensborough, where he under- 
goes a severe illness. The blow to his pride, and at his age, cannot be 
borne lightly, but perennial youth is still in him, and the romantic 
chords still respond to girlish beauty. The book closes in pathetic yet 
gently ironical fashion with the old man remarking, “Spring is here, 
and I am feeling almost as young as I felt last year.” 

Ellen Glasgow’s character portrayal is vivid. One enjoys the con- 
versation between the plain-spoken Edmonia and the reserved Judge. 
Amanda’s unvarying sweetness pales to nothing in comparison with 
Edmonia’s bright and broad-minded opinions. The character of Ed- 
monia is outstanding, but the subtle influence of the departed Cordelia 
is felt in almost every situation. 

Ellen Glasgow takes pains with the details * her story and exer- 
cises elegant restraint. It is an interesting study of an unhappy marriage 
of youth and old age. 

ek aT Mare ean hak ok TOR 

BARREN GROUND: Barren Ground is a story of the fatalistic 
attitudes of the people of the Broomsedge district of Virginia. The 
trials, both financial, agricultural, and moral, of the Oakley family, 
Dorinda’s tragic love for Jason, her broken plans and hopes, and 
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Dorinda’s rising to a higher level of life in the triumphant solution of 
these problems—make a story of epic quality. 

Mrs. Glasgow’s pen-pictures of the rural people, descendants of 
those first sturdy settlers in the desolate Broomsedge section of Virginia, 
is unusually clear-cut. She deals with a section of country and a class 
of people whom she understands well. 

Like The Romantic Comedians the scene of Barren Ground is in 
Virginia, but while the Romantic Comedians deals with the descen- 
dants of the blue-blooded aristocrats, the latter deals with descendants 
of the sturdy Scotch-Irish folk, the typical Virginia settler. 

The characterization of Mrs. Oakley and Dorinda is as graphic as 
that of Mrs. Bredlebane of The Romantic Comedians. Dorinda, in her 
love for Jason and in her hatred for him, and Mrs. Oakley in her 
religious mania, seem perfectly human. In Mrs. Oakley we find that 
characteristic mother-love warped so pronouncedly towards her two 
boys. They seem far more real to her than her daughter. 

At the close of his book the reader will fully appreciate the fatalis- 
tic attitude taken by many of our people in “Broomsedge,” Virginia. 
He will likewise gain an accurate description of this section of the 
country. For these reasons and for the heroic character of Dorinda, the 
book is substantial. 

aK: Lok Rak SA seta een ca 

THEY STOOPED TO FOLLY: In this novel, Ellen Glasgow’s lat- 
est, the author takes a modern situation, one confronting us now during 
this time of shifting standards, and shows in regard to it, the reaction 
of three women belonging to three different eras. 

In Victorian days Aunt Agatha sinned and suffered, not so much 
from her departure from virtue as from the Victorian psychology. 

Mrs. Dalrymple sinned and sailed for Paris. She returned, not the 
pretty, soft-hearted widow, but a hard woman-of-the-world. In that 
European metropolis she had changed her virtue to an understanding 
of men and her softness to a hard armor to shield her from the world. 

Then came Milly, a product of the modern era, who, living in a 
natural age, sinned naturally. 

With this situation as the starting-point Mrs. Glasgow writes her 
wittiest novel. She deals with modern happenings in a modern man- 
ner. | 
Milly, a stenographer, is perfectly loyal to the temperamental 
sweetheart, who plunged into war, and though he was not killed, con- 
veniently forgot her. When it turns out that the noble-minded daugh- 
ter of her aristocratic boss returns from Hungary, where she has es- 
tablished a hospital for convalescent soldiers, married to Milly’s own 
husband, we have a delicate situation, that proves most embarrassing 
for everyone concerned and most interesting for the reader. Both 
women are in love with the man and not until a temperamental storm 
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determines him to leave, after having caused untold heartache, do both 
women, when faced with the reality that he had actually left, realize 
that they could get along without him and that he wasn’t worth the 
misery he had caused. Milly sraightens up and with a new vision in 
her eyes and new courage in her heart goes away to a new field. But 
Mary Victoria is married to him and still has him on her hands, for as 
Milly remarked, “Oh, he’ll come back; they always do.” 

In this book as in the Romantic Comedians we have a case also of 
the romantic spirit in an old man and here again, it is made to seem 
foolish, though fortunately here, the old man is saved by the buzz of a 
doorbell, and the crises in his own home into which he is immediately 
plunged opens his eyes to his own absurdity. 

Miss Glasgow is thoroughly modern in choice of subject and in her 
manner of handling it. She writes with her eye on the object, and draws 
her characters from real life. She is a psychologist; she draws her 
characters with penetrating insight. Her problems may sometimes be 
delicate ones, but she manages them with restraint, at the same time 
adequately. Though truth is seldom glazed in such a blaze age, Miss 
Glasgow writes with refinement and charm. She knows the craft of writ- 
ing; she knows the impoverished aristocracy of Virginia, and she knows 
acutely modern problems concerning them. She “holds the mirror up 
to life” and is an important novelist. 

Ee BoM 
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MY TREE 
IRVINE McNEILL 


O tree of loveliest scarlet hues, 
As | gaze on you, thus I muse, 

I know your beauty cannot last 
And soon your glory will be past. 


Your banners flaunting in the sky 

Like crimson flames that mount on high 
Shall soon be quenched in ashes gray 
Borne on the winds that round you play. 


On these wild winds your branches tost 
Bemoan the beauty you have lost, 

As we that now upon you gaze 

Grieve for the joys of other days. 
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The Purpose of the Taj 


HE situation at H. H. S. is indeed critical this year. The ten- 
tacles of indifference have been slowly closing in on us until 
we have now got to that lukewarm state of dormancy that is 
so fatal to a real live school. We disapprove of various things 
in the school, yet we don’t seem to have the energy or the pluck 
= todo anything about it. Those of us who don’t good- naturedly 

oem things as they are, go about our spirited reforms in the wrong 
way. We stand around with a holy and mighty air and say, “I think 

this—” or “I think that—.” The trouble is that we don’t think at all. 

What good does it do to tell your story to someone who agrees with 
your He is already convinced. The thing to do is this: Sit down and 
think out your case, get some good reasons, and write them up in print- 
able form. Take it up to the Tas room and slip it under the door. It 
will be printed in the next issue on this editorial page. That is what 
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this department is for. It is not in the Tay simply because tradition 
says a good magazine must have an editorial department. It has a 
definite purpose—an open forum in which questions of interest may and 
should be discussed. 

It seems that the student body has the idea that the Tas is the 
magazine of a few in the high school. We want you to understand that 
the Tas is the magazine of the Harrisonburg High School, including 
everyone from the staff and the senior class to the most insignificant 
freshman. Any editorial written by a freshman or sophomore, or even 
someone in jun‘or high, will be as welcome as one from a member of 
the staff. The staff merely represents you. And as to the criticisms 
of the material such as stories and poems which have circulated—just 
remember, the Tas is what you make it. If you write good stories, the 
Tas will print good stories. When you criticise its material, you are 
criticising yourself. 

Aside from this, there is the serious subject of plagiasism. If you 
present a poem from some other magazine in which a few words have 
been changed, can you expect the Tas to publish it?) Are you not em- 
barrassed to have the alumni of H. H. S. and some of the town people 
see your name signed to someone else’s product, and discuss it with the 
saracasm with which they have actually been discussing this defect of 
ours? We cannot possibly improve the magazine as long as this fault 
continues. 

There have been many heated discussions about our not being 
allowed to have school dances. Many of the students say that their 
parents would rather the school had some functions which they might 
attend, than for their children to attend public dances. Instead of telling 
each other these things, why not write an editorial and put your opin- 
ions into it. You may not always gain your point, but you stand a good 
chance of gaining it. By expressing your thought in articulate form, 
you have proved yourself both thoughtful and respectful. 

At least, let us wake up enough to be interested in the things 
which are taking place around us. Whatever change it is that you want 
or new idea which you would like to suggest, let us discuss it here on 
the editorial page instead of outside of school. The Tas is looking for- 
ward to and expecting editorials from many of the student body. 

M. N. 


A Plea for Your Magazine 


Why was the Tas—and the Athletic Association too—in debt at 
the end of last school year? Why is it so necessary that we must always 
be harping on the subject of money, money, and more money? 

The program of the Tas’s activities was changed by circumstances 
so many times last year that the magazine hardly pulled through. One 
of the entertainments had to be postponed three times because of the 
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“flu’’ epidemic and bad weather. Naturally, when it was given, people 
had tired of hearing about it and didn’t patronize it. The Tas had 
been depending on a benefit movie in the spring, which had been 
promised it, but because of some change in the regulations of the 
theatre, this was denied it. 

Yet, aside from these two difficulties, it should have come through 
the year with flying colors. That is where the responsibility comes to 
the individual. The Tas entertainments have been attended by the very 
minimum of the student body. If one of the affairs held last year 
had been patronized by the full student body there would have been no 
need of these extra ones. Different people have said that the last two 
of the Tas entertainments have been among our very best, but how can 
you expect us to continue giving creditable performances unless you are 
willing to assist with the programs or to attend them? A great burden— 
which is really that of the student body—is placed upon a few. A little 
cooperation and support on the part of each one would relieve the entire 
situation. 

We have started out in the same rut this year. A program was 
given on September 27 which was well patronized by everyone but the 
high school pupils. The girls in the dance choruses went to untold 
trouble making costumes and scenery and in rehearsing. Everyone who 
saw the program said it was unusually good. So it would really have 
been worth anyone’s time to have attended it. 

The only other programs to be given this year will be one on Nov. 
1 and one on December 6. Be sure to keep these two dates open 
for these entertainments. Plans have already been begun and bid fair 
to be very attractive. Let’s give the Tas one big pull and set it on its 
feet for the rest of the year by attending these programs in a record 
crowd. 


M. N. 


What Is A Joke? 


Just what is a joke? “Something said or done for the purpose of 
exciting laughter.” 

That’s the proper definition. But how often we look on the serious 
side of life as a joke. It’s a fine thing to have a sense of humor, but 
it is the extremity of foolishness to regard something as funny when 
the consequences are serious. 

We laugh now, but we shall live to regret it. And with admonitions 
from parents and teachers for our failure we shall have no one to blame 
but ourselves. To treat too lightly our elders’ wisdom is liable to cause 
us grief later. 

At school we idle away hours that we might use to some definite 
advantage. How many periods we sit and gaze into space, doing noth- 
ing, like the proverbial knot on a log. We rouse only to say that we 
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have no time for this or that. It is because we have learned to treat 
our school work as a joke—to loaf too well. Then when reports come 
out and examinations come around, an epidemic of grumbling begins 
and disappointment sets in for the ne’er-do-wells, which involves parents 
and teachers, doubling the work and confusing the schedule. 

Have you ever noticed the ones who work? They are those who 
are always on time, who always get assignments, who pay attention in 
class and who have time for outside activities. They are the ones who 
have independence enough to take their work seriously and do it. They 
think ahead and plan ahead. They are learning the clear, short-cut way 
to success! 

One important thing that we regard as a joke is the dictionary. 
Our teacher’s favorite expression is “Look it up in the dictionary.” We 
laugh. Oh! what a bother when she knows and could tell us so easily. 
But we'd forget it just as easily, while if we bothered to look it up our- 
selves, the psychology of the act is that we’d remember much longer. 
Then too, we'd be cultivating that important asset—the dictionary habit 
and incidentally the habit of self-reliance. And self-reliance, though 
gained in even this humble way, means power. 

Very few of us bother to study at night. We say it is useless—a 
waste of time—‘“We can easily bluff through.” Can we? A few “‘for- 
tunate” ones may bluff for a while, but sooner or later they are going to 
get caught. It’s no joke—this school work we are told to do. We must 
learn to be systematic about it and use our time in school to some ad- 
vantage. We've been told over and over again that “time is money” 
and if we waste time now, we shall soon become paupers. There 1s a cer- 
tain satisfaction and happiness that comes from work, and the sooner 
we realize it, the better off we shall be. 

—R. T. B. 
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The classes met last week and elected the following officers: 


SENIORS 
Presidenis:.. oavauseueca pS om Mia T KR Fred Funkhouser 
Vice-President: cout acs «hacen eee ee Estelle Fauls 
TT reasurer.cascceu een bade 5 eee ee Janie Shaver 
Secretar Vico.s asia nents ay ae .....Maria Sheehy 
JUNIORS 
Presidént':,,...4.,.02: ean oon Howard Whetzel 
Vice-President :2 735g eat ee eee Roy Frye 
Secretary—I'reasuren 4: eesctke nce June Taliaferro 
SOPHOMORES 
Presidents... 120 goer eee Emily Lonergan 
Mice-Presidentic. (tes ees Marshall Firebaugh 
Secretary- I reasurercc:.). is Sout Bettie Mitchell 
FRESHMEN 
Presidenit.2..co: eee Ns ey ena Beau .......George Roller 
Vice-President)../7.:/47 5 pees a Nelson Liskey 
Secretary-Treasurer:2 37. ee Jean Hawse 
PERSONALS 


We have two new members on the faculty this year, Miss Jean 
Stribling of Petersburg, Va., who teaches Latin, and Miss Marguerite 
Coffman, of Dayton, Va., who teaches English and history. Miss 
Stribling comes to us from Orange, where she taught several years; Miss 
Coffman was a student at H. T. C. last winter. 

Miss Shannon Denny is teaching in Washington, D. C., this year. 

Mrs. Stanley attended Columbia University this past summer, 
where she took a course in history. 

Miss Margaret Bridges attended the wedding of her brother in 
Williamsburg, Va., on October 5. 

Mr. Jackson continued work on his M. A. degree in science at Pea- 
body last summer. 

Miss Florence Fray of last year’s faculty visited in Harrisonburg 
shortly after school opened. Miss Fray is supervisor of schools in Madi- 
son county this year. 


Elizabeth Kerr spent the week end of October 11 in Leesburg. 
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Elizabeth Myers and Fred Funkhouser visited in Washington, 
October 4. 

Nancy Byers entertained a few friends at Rawley Springs on a 
week-end house-party recently. 


TAJ ENTERTAINMENTS 


On Sept. 7 the Tas gave their first entertainment of the year at the 
Main Street school. The “picture frame” idea, illustrating songs was 
carried out effectively—particularly the number representing the 
“Spanish Cavalier.” Folk dancing, a pirate chorus, clogging, a vaga- 
bond chorus, human xylophone, and several numbers by Miss Crane 
and Miss Palmer of the College were the chief features. 

The TaJ, assisted by some of the College girls will give their second 
entertainment on Friday, Nov. 1, at the Main Street school at 8 p. m. 
The admission will be twenty-five cents. Something in the spirit of 
Hallowe’en is planned, with a variety of music, dancing, and humorous 
numbers. 


Perry Dechert spent the summer at the University of Nancy and 
is now at the University of Sorbonne, Paris. 

Rosa Lee Ott has returned to Mary Baldwin College. 

Grimes Heneberger and Thomas Blatt have returned to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

Walton Wine has returned to Washington and Lee University. 

Julia Duke, Virginia Harlin, Anna Lyons Sullivan, and Frances 
Rolston are sophomores at S. T. C. 

Laurence Pace and Joe Ney have returned to the University of 
Virginia. 

Louie Claybrook and Page Newbill returned to William and Mary 
College. 

Ruth Mabee has resumed her studies at Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio. 

Samuel Shrum has enrolled at V. P. I. 

Thomas Davis and Yancey Lineweaver have resumed their studies 
1a 6) od © : 

Sue Rolston has returned to Mississippi Synodical College at Holly 
Springs, Mississippi. 

Georgia and Mae Shank are students at Hood College. 

Ruth Beery and Clara Beery are teaching at Handley High School 
in Winchester. 

Helen Kerr is teaching in Leesburg. 

Charlotte Byers is teaching at Crab Bottom. 

Lola Davis is teaching at Monterey. 

Janet Houck is a student at Columbia University. 

Elsie Wine, Margaret Reilly, and Mary Rhodes Lineweaver are 
teaching in Alexandria. 

Elizabeth Rolston 1s teaching at Cherrydale. 


DIRECTORY OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES OF JUNE, 1929 
Etta Blanche Arbogast, stenographer for P. Bradley & Sons, Har- 
risonburg, Va. 
Gladda Marie Blose, student, Harrisonburg State Teachers Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Va. 
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Lucille Evelyn Blose, student, Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, 
Va. 

Sarah Virginia Bolen, taking Commercial Work, H. H. S., Harri- 
sonburg, Va. 

Carl Cline Byers, student, University of Virginia. 

Ella Hunt Davis, student, Farmville State Teachers College, Farm- 
ville, Va. 

Charlotte Virginia Deter, Secretary to Supt. Schools, Harrisonburg, 
Va. 

Isac Elmer Dickenson, student, Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 

Nellie Moore Fravel, at home, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Warren Wisman Funkhouser, student, Dunsmore Business College, 
Staunton, Va. 

Beulah Frances Gardner, stenographer for Lineweaver Motor Co., 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

Lee-Warren Bertha Hammer, student, Randolph Macon Woman's 
College. 

Doris Virginia Heatwole, at home, Mt. Clinton, Virginia. 

Edward Newman Henry, Harrisonburg Mutual Telephone Co., 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

Miriam Louise Hirsch, stenographer for City Motor Co., Harrison- 
burg, Va. 

George Wilson Homan, student, V. P. I., Blacksburg, Va. 

Dorothea Eliazbeth Hutzler, National Business College, Roanoke, 
Va. 

Miriam Louise Isaacs, stenographer, Five Point Shoe Factory, Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

Jacquelyn Palm Johnston, student, State Teachers College, Harri- 
sonburg, Va. ; 

Clyde Elmo Koontz, student, V. P. I., Blacksburg, Va. 

Gladys Long Lincoln, student, Business College, Washington, D. C 

Lawrence Everett Liskey, student, University of Pennsylvania. 

Dorcthy Gay Maddox, student, Business College, Washington, D. 


Royall Richardson Mauzy, student, Davidson College, Davidson, 
WN. C. 

Cecil Webster McGlaughlin, student, University of Virginia. 

Susannah Elizabeth Moyers, Commercial Work, H. H. S., Harri- 
sonburg, Va. 

Gladys Virginia Myers, student, State Teachers College, Harrison- 
burg, Va. 

Charles Ney, student, Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, Md. 

Irving Loewner Ney, student, University of Virginia. 

Robert McGrail Reilly, at home in father’s drug store, Harrison- 
burg, Va. 

Luerena Mae Shank, student, Hood College, Frederick, Md. 
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Elsie Ruth Sloop, student, Marion College, Marion, Va. . 

Rosa Lee Spector, student, Hebrew Hospital Training School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. | 

Loleta Aldelene Swartz, Commercial Work, H. H. S., Harrisonburg, 
Va. 

William Perry Swartz, Jr., student, V. P. I., Blacksburg, Va. 

Helen Funk Taylor, student, Blackstone College, Blackstone, Va. 

James Davis Vance, student, V. M. I., Lexington, Va. 

Eva Pearle Wampler, at home, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Jean Wilton, taking Commercial Work, H. H. S., Harrisonburg, 
Va. 

Richard Laucke Yates, student, Bluefield College, Bluefield, West 
Virginia. | 

WEDDINGS 


]_EAK-RALSTON 

Miss Elise Leak and Mr. Howard Ralston were married at Somer- 
set, Va., July 20, 1929. 

Mr. Ralston attended Harrisonburg High School. 
ORMOHONDRO-SWITZER 

Miss Mamie Ormohondro and Mr. Frank Switzer were married 
June 18, 1929. 

Mrs. Switzer is a teacher in Jr. High. Mr. Switzer is a graduate of 
Harrisonburg High School. 
BEERY-COCHRAN 

Miss Rachel Beery and Ithmar Cochran were married July 2, 1929. 

Mrs. Cochran is a graduate of the class of 724. 
FIN KLESTIEN-CONRAD 

Miss Virginia Finklestien and Mr. Charles Conrad were married in 
September. 

Mr. Conrad attended Harrisonburg High School. 
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WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH US? 


Every year brings up the same old subject about school spirit. It 
seems as if it’s our favorite sermon. Whenever we have a game we 
don’t think of going unless someone offers to pay our way. Mr. Stan- 
ley gets up and pleads for dear old H. H. S., Coach Odaffer tries to 
sell us the idea, the team goes into the lumber business in order to have 
a fire for the pep meeting, and the cheer-leaders yell themselves hoarse. 
The next day we approach a dignified senior, one of the representatives 
of the famous Harrisonburg High School, and ask him if he liked the 
game. He looks surprised and wants to know who played what and 
where! And the freshmen, and the sophs, and the juniors,——~are 
worse! 

The team must have our support. It’s our team. The quarter we 
leave at the gate goes for a worthy cause. If everyone turned out to 
help, the athletic association wouldn’t have to hold benefits. If a 
squad of boys can practice every day until they drop and then fight 
twice that hard in a game just to win for us, what can we do?P 

So let’s all be able to say that we saw the game, and when basket- 
ball season rolls around, we're going to fill the gym until it looks like 
assembly! It’s up to us! 


DID YOU KNOW THAT— 


The football team lost seven letter men last year? 

Last football season saw six games won, two lost, and one tied? 

The girls lost only one basketball game last year? 

You should try for the basketball squad? 

The boy’s basketball team will have to improve their last year’s 
showing of eight games won out of seventeen? 

Baseball will have to be given up because there is no diamond? 

We shall have a track team again this spring? 


HARRISONBURG HIGH DEFEATS CLIFTON FORGE 


The high school eleven opened the football season in Harrisonburg 
by defeating the Mountaineers from Clifton Forge. The Blue Streaks 
played a hard fast game, and out-fought their heavier opponents. The 
new line passed its first test and performed splendidly. 
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The first touchdown came early in the game from a pass, Conrad 
to O'Donnell, which was caught near the goal line. Riley carried the 
ball over the line late in the last quarter for the second six points. In 
both cases the try-for-point failed. 

Dundore’s running, Riley’s plunging and kicking, and Conrad’s 
passing gained ground repeatedly. Weaver made two runs, one for 
thirty and one for forty yards that did much to break the morale of the 
opposing team. 

Captain Funkhouser filled his new position at center very credit- 
ably. 

The squad wants to thank the pupils and the citizens for the large 
attendance. 


Clifton Forge 0 A Aaa 
Hartis® 22 eee [oe OE a re eee rerrene: H. O’Donnell 
Gampbell™ cee asue emer: LOT is Oca Pee Berry 
Harléss hie ae ee DL GE ee Oe re ee Chew 
JesWalton ieee ee ee Cote tee ae ee Funkhouser 
Plinth ee eee Pe Cee hee aia Lineweaver, Reid 
Andrews eee eee Re aes . Lineweaver, Richard 
Mutrayoiie ere eae: Re Teh eee Furr 
Westertians sere OS Digit ce eae ees Conrad 
Newcomer ene eae ee Be eee ee eee Weaver 
Wrenntain. coe eee: Ros Aas: See ee eee Dundore 
Gs Waltog: 9 .<'.tsn aces BiB ce ie er Ceeatenee Riley 


H. H. S. Substitutes. J. O'Donnell, Hisey, Switzer, Sigafoose, Lis- 
key, Turner and Heltzel. 


BLUE STREAKS LOSE TO LEXINGTON HIGH 


In a slow-moving, but hard-fought game Lexington High suc- 
ceeded in defeating the Harrisonburg eleven at Lexington. The only 
touchdown of the game was made by Tyree late in the third quarter, 
when a Harrisonburg punt was blocked near the goal line. 

Weaver's spectacular seventy yard run through the whole Lexington 
team for a touchdown was an outstanding feature of the game. The play 
was recalled, however, because of illegal interference by a Harrison- 
burg player. Funkhouser’s playing stood out in the game on both the 
offense and the defense. Harrisonburg suffered an unfortunate loss in 
the early part of the game by the removal of Harry Berry, veteran 
tackle, who sustained a badly injurd knee. 


i BEY g Paee? HoH Sau 
Farmwalt 2.2(6509 447 es Lo Beker H. O‘Donnell 
Varner is eee eee 1 ST eke ye ae es R. Lineweaver 
Zimmerman’) <2." 4" ne eee Be OTe hen ta ee ieee Seti > a) go Chew 
Deaver?:it 2.9) eee (See Funkhouser 
BrOW gi oa ee ee ReeCr yc Reid Lineweaver 


SET aUZ eee eee Ree ee eo Berry 
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COTSCUR Or le Rie sa mee a eealt! J. O'Donnell 
SSMU Ree a CEN, i aalitsntene AS oak Aveses haere, cums ay a Conrad 
Toe Va Se a elect ae A lr die ates Weaver 
REPLI rita si ety as Ra oe Ei Pais ae 4 Gey Oe bn ee Dundore 
mcr ORM ms, aNd: Bn Dthnes a Me as ean Riley 


H. H. S. substitutes: Heltzel, Turner, and Hisey. 


HARRISONBURG DEFEATS BUCHANAN 


Harrisonburg High’s third game of the season was a Blue Streak 
victory over the high school eleven from Buchanan. Weaver started 
the game by carrying the ball across the goal line during the first few 
minutes of play. Buchanan also made a touchdown before the quarter 
was up. The Blue and White team then tightened and did not allow 
the Harrisonburg goal to be threatened during the rest of the game. 
‘ Dundore’s seventy yard run for a touchdown in the third quarter was 
the best exhibition of broken field running this year. In the fourth 
quarter Riley carried the ball to within one foot of the goal line, only 
to lose it on downs. After each Blue Streak touchdown the try-for- 
point was successful. 

Weaver's and Dundore’s long end runs were the sensations of the 
game while Funkhouser repeatedly broke through the offense to stop 
the runner. 


Beet S. 6 Fr atts weil 
SOE alice 2 po | Sad Sp OF eee rain Poti a ae Switzer 
(ECR aloe a ke ae ee ES ty eames opranlh. Sayer, 3 Lineweaver 
PETAL Vcore Some 8 oe cy Bes gO Cee tey 4 Op nc ee! Heltzel 
UCT RET VSB GR ora eee rsp sone reemana. ) ey Chew 
REM RESt eee See ees ee Rss oer ee Reid Lineweaver 
RE ON red iaiius Mab 5 sens BUAL PS AIS Nias Lia sthalas Hisey 
RAMON Ghee) he ati iec- a Wigs eprint cal eat J. O'Donnell 
1 LET EG eee ae oe eres. Bh aera Hep horn Oe Funkhouser 
US GME RS diggs ER SOMs Oars ae Rae CRUE ce ele eMe Rel ak dane be Dundore 
Meee OREN acid) ey nd. RD os Be ee Da re on Weaver 
OAS EE or GRRE Ee DOD roe a SPN eta ch todet tie ccti Sigafoose 


H. H. S. substitutes: Branner, Turner, Riley, Conrad, Graves, H. 
O‘Donnell. Touchdowns: Weaver, Riley, Dundore. 


H. H. S. WINS BY FORFEIT FROM S&S. C 


A large crowd assembled on the football field with expectations of 
witnessing a hard fought game between the High School Blue Streaks 
and the Shenandoah College eleven from Dayton. It was, therefore, a 
surprise and disappointment when the visiting coach called his team 
from the field in the second quarter. Harrisonburg received a | to 0 
verdict. 

The only threat by either team during the game was made by Har- 
risonburg when the Blue and White team carried the ball within ten 
yards of the Collegian’s goal, only to lose it on a fumble. 
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SECOND TEAM LOSES TO A. M. A. TIGERS 


The A. M. A. Tigers ran up a score of 13-0 against Harrisonburg in 
a game played in the Clay Bowl at Fort Defiance. Although this was 
the first game for most of the Blue and White line-up, and although 
they had a weak line, Harrisonburg threatened to score several times. 
The Cadets’ two touchdowns were the results of an intercepted pass and 
several blocked punts. Butler's and Landis’s tackling starred in the 
defense while the Roller brothers strengthened the backfield on the 
offense. 

Those who played for the Blue and White scrubs were Landis, 
Morrison, Graves, Chew, Heltzel, Butler, O'Donnell, Switzer, G. Roller, 
Sigafoose, M. Roller, Hisey, Johnson, Shank, and Branner. 
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WORD TO THE WISE 
FELTON RILEY 


Now, boys, just take this little heeding, 
And quit that smoking, and excess feeding, 
Then when you go out to win a game, 
You won't be sluggish, but come off with fame. 
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What is a buttonr 
A small event that is always coming off. 


When is coffee like the earth? 
When it is ground. 


At what time of day was Adam born? 
A little before Eve. 


If your uncle's sister is not your aunt, what relation is she to you? 
Your mother. 


Why does Gordon B. remind you of a butcher? 
He cuts up so. 


Miss Burckhalter: Tell me something of Chaucer’s style. 
Harry Berry: He is very careless with his spelling. 


Joke Editor: Miss Bridges, do you have any jokes? 
Miss Bridges: Yes, that IA French class. 


Mr. Jackson: Is this an absolutely safe planer 
Pilot: Safest on earth. 


Harry Beery: George Washington and I are kin. 
Woodrow Wilson: Why? 
Harry: He couldn't tell a lie and I couldn't tell the truth. 


Mr. Stanley: Why did Columbus attend the Constitutional Con- 
vention?’ 
Wanda Sanger: | don’t know. 


New Diamond Source 
There is a premium on ostrich gizzards in South Africa. In one 
bird there were found fifty-three stones and in another seventeen. They 
are said to aid digestion. Why shouldn’t they? They would help the 
digestion of less tough birds than an ostrich. 
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Reid Lineweaver: Which end of the car do I get off? 
Conductor: Either you prefer: both ends stop. 


Bob Reilly: We had a stag party last night. 
Helen: Where did you get the stag? 


Ad seen in a recent paper: “Satin Slips, 59c. They won’t last long 
at this price.” The wonder is that they last at all. 


Darkey in dry-goods store: Ah wants uh pair uh fleets (fleece) 
underwear. 

Clerk: Forty-two dor 

Darkey: No, suh, no, suh; des one. 


Doctor to colored woman undergoing a physical examination: 
Give me your measurements. What is your height? 

Woman: Un hundred ’n ten inches, suh. 

Woman (later, on leaving office): Doctor, you know, ah make 
uh mistake. You ax me how tall | is: I forgot. Dat what I gib you 
wuz my bus measure. 


Inconsistent 
The Coolidge Theatre in New Hampshire 1s a talkie. 


Rolland Berry: Let’s see, these buns are six for five cents—that’s 
five for four, four for three, three for two, two for one, one for nothing! 
Why, really one is all I want. 


A small boy had fallen into a creek, and a kind old lady had stop- 
ped until he was rescued and safely on the bank. 
“Dear me, how did you come to fall inP” she asked of the unfortu- 
nate boy. 
“T didn’t come to fall in,” he explained, “I came to fish.” 
—Tawney Kat 


Culture 

The professor had just finished an evening talking on Sir Walter 
Scott and his works when a lady said: “Oh, professor, I have so enjoyed 
your talk. Scott is a great favorite of mine.” 

“Indeed,” said the professor, “what one of his books do you like 
best P”’ 

“Oh,” answered the lady, “I haven’t read any of his books, but am 
so fond of his Emulsion—I’ve used a lot of that.” 

—Progressive Farmer 


Boy—But I don’t want to sell this fish. 
Angler: Then let me measure it so I can tell em truthfully how big 
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Looking Back 
Blouch—You’d never think this street used to be a cowpath; would 
your 
Skinner—Oh, | don’t know; look at all the calves on it. 
—Progressive Farmer 


Liars 
Professor—I am going to speak on liars today. How many of 
you have read the twenty-fifth chapter of the text? 
Nearly every student raised his hand. 
Professor—Good! You are the very group to whom I wish to speak. 
There is no twenty-fifth chapter. 


—Progressive Farmer 


Thoughtful Dealer 
Housewife (suspiciously)—I see you have placed all the best to- 
matoes on top. 
Storekeeper—Yes, lady. That saves you the trouble of hunting 
through the box for ’em. 
—Progressive Farmer 


What is false doctrine? 
When the dentist gives you aspirin for the toothache. 


How is a kiss over the telephone like a straw hat? 
It isn’t felt. 


He: A kiss is the language of love. 
She: Why don’t you say something. 


Rolland Berry: Miss Burckhalter certainly is inquisitive. 
Toddie Beery: Why do you say that? 
Rolland: Well, she had my paper covered with question marks. 


Mrs. Stanley: Why did you put your cup of coffee on the chair? 
Mr. Stanley: It was so weak, | thought I would let it rest. 


Miss Burckhalter: Tell me something of Franklin’s Autobiography. 
Thomas Strange: Auto-bi-what? 
Miss Burckhalter: Ought to be paying attention. 


Music Instructor: What are pauses? 
Ray Frye: They are things that grow on cat’s feet. 


“Always remember and never forget: You passed this time, but you 
might flunk yet.” 
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Dear Exchanges: 

Here we are back in school and hard at work again. I hope that 
we can all work with a better aim and more spirit to make our maga- 
zines more interesting than ever before. 

Last year we received many attractive exchanges. We wish to 
hear from the same schools again and from others who have not ex- 
changed with us before. 

Our policy has always been to give honest and helpful comment 
on the magazines we receive. We believe in giving encouragement and 
praise for the creditable points of your magazines and in offering criti- 
cisms and suggestions for the defects. We want you to adopt the same 
plan and tell us what you think of our magazine and how we can im- 
prove it. Let me assure you, we shall always be “on the look-out” for 
helpful suggestions. 

We are interested in what others of our own age in the same 
work are doing. In time we shall tell you what we honestly think of 
your magazine. We are not going to be “two-faced,” for we think that 
unbiased criticism “will from many an error free us and foolish notion.” 

Yours for better magazine work, 
DHE gies 
The Gleam—John A. Johnosn High School, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

What an attractive cover you had for your May magazine of last 
year! And the rest of the magazine is not a disappointment either. The 
drawings lend zest and the poems sprinkled among the prose articles 
give variety, as do the jokes. 

Don’t you think an athletic and a school news department would 
add to the interest of your magazine? They are two of the things 
that show school spirit. By the way—a few one-act plays would help 
your literary department. However, we wish you more luck in getting 
them than we have. 

A copy of Odds And Ends published by the 8AI of our Junior High 
School has come to our desk. This publication shows some real work 
and ability. We hope that you will continue to publish an annual and 
keep up your fine work. Your editorials are splendid and certainly 
rival those of THE Tas. We shall know where to find some editorial 
writers when you come into high school. 

We acknowledge the following: 

Tbe Brackety-Ack, Roanoke ollege, Salem, Virginia. 

Maroon and Gold, Elon College, North Carolina. 

Manilla H1-Spots, Manilla, lowa. 
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WHITESEL-SINTON COMPANY, INC. 


Larrabee Motor Trucks 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


GET YOUR SHOES POLISHED BY Special Parlor 
For Ladies 
HARRY LEE SOLOMAN SHINES 
AT CITY NEWS STAND SHINE 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SHOES 
SHOES BUILT FOR WEAR 
A Guarantee Goes With Every Pair 
MERIT SHOE COMPANY, INC. 


The Dean Studio Hudson and Essex 


World’s Greatest Values 


ti r. half-centu 
Operating near-y a "Y | R. E. TUTWILER MOTOR Co. 


While you are about it get a 


Good Photograph Sales Phone 445-R Service 


Use Valley Gold Dairy 


PLUMBING & HEATING MILK CREAM BUTTER 
ICK CREAM 
ANITARY 
ODA S. BLATT _ 
ss Cleaning and Dyeing 
Eee atae: Largest Plant in the Valley 
“Service with a Smile’ Harrisonburg, Va. 


Harrisonburg Mutual Telephone Co. 


Operated by the Switzer Interests for over 


A Quarter Century 
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Compliments 


W. M. SHOWALTER 


Visit the 


NEW VIRGINIA THEATRE 


TALKING PICTURES AT THEIR BEST 


D. C. Devier & Sons 


Have You Shaffer Pens? 
EST. 1900 


Lillian Gochenour 


Exclusive Millinery for 
All Occasions 


Hosiery 
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Leaders in Styles VALLEY 
eSons@ BOOK SHOP 
er ee 


Mr. Jackson: What makes the grass grow? 
Clarence Furr: Well, the grass has blades, and they cut the way 
through the ground. 


Lady (in department store)—I’d like to see some ’ware. 
Floorwalker—Aluminum ware? 
Lady—No, underwear. 


Caller: Who’s the responsible man here? 
Office Boy: If you mean the fellow that always get the blame, it’s 
me. 


Magistrate—The evidence shows that you threw a brick at this con- 
stable. 
Burly one—It shows more’n that—it shows I hit him. 
—Stray Stories 
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BURKE & PRICE 

| Insurance in all its Branches 

Phone 16 THE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
| 79 EAST MARKHET ST. PHONE 525-J 

| COLMAN P. ARMENTROUT 

| Expert Radio Repairing 

| 

| 

| 

7 J. E. GOOD AND SONS 

| 

: Piggly Wiggly J. O. Stickley & Son 
| W ara a Hart aat areeanie at ok 
HARLIN BROS. antares: Bake 
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POLE DIN (PRET Rye 
REBECCA BEERY 


“Hold your chin up in the air; 
Better fasten that stray hair. 


“Cross your legs, lean on your arm; 
Don’t be scared; | mean no harm! 


“Open both eyes. Wide I said. 
Tilt your chin and raise your head. 


“Put your hands down by your side; 
Don’t sit there as if you're tied! 


“Look pleasant now! Was that a sigh? 
You look as though you want to cry. 


“Now laugh as if you thought this fun 
And perhaps Ill get this photo done!” 
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Young in Years--- 
Old in Experience 


1h 


This éstablishment, while but a 
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little over three years old, has 
enjoyed. a steady and consistent 
growth, of which we ate justly 
proud. Our modern equipment, 
coupled with our many years of 
experience, 1s a guarantee that 
we are fully competent to take 
cate of your printing fequire- 


ments. May we serve you? 


EE Pek PRESS 


Good ‘Printing —On Time 
EAST WATER ST. PHONE 519-] 
HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 
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GOOD REFERENCES 
REQUIRED © 


Besides being qualified to do ee positions of ) 
trust and importance today demand references as 
‘to character and thrift. Se aa 


There is no better petevenee thank an 1 establish 
ed credit and a healthy Bank Account. 


| We Pay 370 on Savings Accounts A 


THE ROCKINGHAM NATIONAL BANK | 


HARRISON BURG, VA. 
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) HARRISONBURG, va. oa. 


The ¢ Leading Department Store i in ‘the oe 
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